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On This Labor Day, 1943 


What is organized labor doing with its newly acquired strength? Has the nation really accepted the 
new legal status of labor? This first issue in our publishing year presents pros and cons of current 
labor controversy. 


With the growing strength of organized labor many 
people of liberal mind who had become accustomed to the 
role of defender of labor’s “right to organize” are having 
a difficult time in orienting themselves to a changed situa- 
tion. They read about union activities of an aggressive 
sort, about racketeering and “featherbed rules” and _ re- 
strictive labor practices, and become apprehensive over the 
growth of labor power. They see signs of a lack of dis- 
cipline, especially in new unions, and they wonder what 
labor is going to do next. Spokesmen for industry con- 
tinually warn that the new national labor policy has, like 
Frankenstein, created a giant that it will not be able to 
control and that a drastic revision of that policy is neces- 
sary. 

There was never a time, perhaps, when sober thinking 
about industrial relations was more important in this 
country. As in all highly controversial matters, there is 
an abundance of partisan argument but too little disinter- 
ested, mature and well-informed discussion. The most 
conscientious of us are influenced heavily in what we 
choose to read and how we interpret what we read by our 
habitual patterns of thought, our social contacts and our 
personal interests. It is frequently said that man’s think- 
ing can never be free from bias. And where human val- 
ues are at stake bias, in the sense of commitment to a 
cause, is presumably the only Christian attitude. But this 
only redefines the problem, which becomes one of choos- 
ing where to throw one’s influence under the guidance of 
intelligence, disinterestedness and good will. 


Has the Nation Accepted the New Policy 


First of all, we need to guard against the assumption 
that labor has throughout the country wholly achieved a 
new status in terms of basic rights. It will be a sobering 
experience to thoughtful people to read the conclusions of 
the recent report of the Senate Committee on Education 
and Labor made pursuant to Senate Resolution 266.1 
The report concerns California, and analyzes the prac- 
tices of “belligerent employers’ associations” directed to- 
ward defeating the aims of the National Labor Relations 
Act. 

Lest it should seem invidious to concentrate attention 


1 Employers’ Associations and Collective Bargaining in Califor- 
nia. Part V: The Organization of Resistance to Collective Bar- 
gaining in California, 1935-39. United States Government Print- 
ing Office, Washington. 78th Congress, Ist Session, Senate, Re- 
port No. 398, Part 1. July 8, 1943. 


on one state we may note the following comment in the 
Committee’s Report: “It may well be that coilective bar- 
gaining as a national policy is accepted in some areas of 
the country and that organized anti-unionism in those 
areas no longer exists. But we do not know and dare not 
conjecture that California, in the years 1935 through 1939, 
does not and will not have its counterparts in other areas 
of the nation.” 

It should be noted that the period covered, 1935-1939, 
does not extend into the era of defense activities. Hence 
it cannot be inferred that the conditions reported exist to- 
day. But this gives a special importance to the data, since 
the wartime controls exercised through the War Labor 
Board and executive orders are of-an emergency charac- 
ter and do not represent permanent peacetime policy. The 
“new charter” of labor refers to such gains in labor status 
as were achieved through the National Labor Relations 
(Wagner) Act (1935), the Anti-Injunction (Norris- 
LaGuardia) Act (1932), and the Fair Labor Standards 
(Wages and Hours) Act (1938). These were prewar 
measures and were in force during part or all of the period 
covered by the Senate Committee’s report. The major 
concern of labor at present is the effect of the coming 
transition to a peacetime regime. Labor remembers what 
happened after World War I. 

The Committee finds that “since the adoption in 1935 
of a national labor policy favoring collective bargaining, 
California employers have pooled millions of dollars to 
finance organized and systematic interference with the 
civil liberties of labor.” Here was a massing of power on 
the old lines. “Time and again the unions have had to 
resort to the self-help of strikes and other economic ac- 
tion in order to secure collective bargaining or protect 
their members. The language of such action appears to 
have been more readily understood by these belligerent 
employers’ associations than the mandate of a federal 
statute.” Such organized anti-unionism, says the Report, 
“is a challenge now to our government and our free soci- 
ety which cannot be ignored. These organizations cannot 
be indulged by the gentle measures and limited procedures 
of that legislation. A deliberate conspiracy to violate the 
law of the land in wholesale fashion must be stamped out 
for the subversive attitude which it represents.” 

The Committee notes that a proposed “Oppressive La- 
bor Practices Act,” directed against “labor espionage, pro- 
fessional strikebreaking, the use of industrial munitions, 
and certain abuses of private police systems,” passed the 
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Senate in 1940 but died in the House. It now holds 
(July 8, 1943) that even that defeated measure would be 
inadequate, and urges legislation proscribing “vigilantism, 
blacklisting, employer agreements to refrain from collec- 
tive bargaining, so-called yellow-dog practices, and coer- 
cion of employers or employes to prevent them from 
practicing collective bargaining.” Furthermore, it de- 
clares that the essence of the employers’ practices which 
are denounced was “the highly organized way in which 
they carried on mass assaults on the exercise of labor's 
rights. To such action the law of criminal conspiracy is 
properly applicable, when the practices conducted by such 
organized groups are criminal in character, according to 
the law of the land.” 

Rev. Charles C. Webber, acting temporarily as an or- 
ganizer for the Amalgamated Clothing Workers of Amer- 
ica, has reported his experiences in Martinsville, Va. 
Here we have recent data of a startling sort. “Shortly 
after my arrival in Martinsville,” he writes, “I distributed 
an Amalgamated pamphlet at the factory exits entitled, 
‘Yes—In Wartime, as in Peacetime, You Always Need a 
Union!’ It pointed out that a union can help workers 
get an increase in wages approved by the War Labor 
Board. 

“A few days later I was informed that the superinten- 
dent of the company had just made a speech to the em- 
ployes in which he said, “The union can’t help the work- 
ers to get a raise in wages. Wages are frozen.’ He also 
claimed that he had a letter from the War Labor Board 
to his attorney which proved that the union leader was 
trying to mislead the people. Both of his statements were 
false. 

“Other company officials, as well as foreladies and fore- 
men, followed up this speech by talking vigorously against 
the union, by tearing up our literature before the workers, 
and by spying upon our meetings... .” 

“Rumors were circulated that if the union succeeded in 
organizing the workers the company would close down or 
move out of town. Also it was said that if the union 
failed to win a majority vote in a National Labor Rela- 
tions Board election the company would then discharge 
the union members and that they would be blacklisted by 
the other companies in the city, especially by Du Ponts.” 

Again let it be understood that the facts here recorded 
are not offered as typical of the nation as a whole. The 
point is, rather, that current appraisal of the labor situa- 
tion solely in terms of labor’s “new charter” of federal 
legislation is one-sided. Labor is constantly aware that 
its gains are precariously held. 


The Menace of “D Day” 

Moreover, just as the owners of industrial enterprise— 
including probably most people who held industrial stocks 
—leaped at the opportunity to recoup losses when the 
depression was suddenly dispelled, so the labor unions 
have undertaken to make hay while the sun shines. They 
know as well as do those industrialists who have treasured 
their contracts and submitted reluctantly to “renegotia- 
tion” that the sun may not shine long. With the coming 
of Demobilization Day the menace of unemployment with 
all its misery will again appear. Even the most optimistic 
labor leaders cannot fail to fear the effect of a sudden turn 
in the labor market. This awareness makes them think 
overtime about attaining security through a structure of 
collective bargaining that will be impregnable. Also, it 
stimulates labor everywhere to seek high wages, just as 
the threat of depression stimulates management to accu- 
mulate reserves through profits. 


2 Social Questions Bulletin of the Methodist Federation for So- 
cial Service (unofficial). June, 1943. Vol. 33, no. 6. 


But—There Is Another Side 


Many persons, on reading the above will ask, “What 
is wrong with this picture?” No candid observer of the 
labor scene can be blind to the fact that union leaders are 
in many instances pursuing a policy that merits the epi. 
thet “belligerent,” which the Senate Committee used to 
characterize the tactics of certain employers’ associations, 
or to the fact that wretchedly antisocial practices are car- 
ried on by some unions without any effective deterrents 
in organization discipline. Let one of the ablest experts 
in industrial relations in America, a champion of union- 
ism, offer his testimony. 

William M. Leiserson, from 1939 to 1943 a member of 
the National Labor Relations Board and now a member 
of the National (Railroad) Mediation Board, wrote some 
months ago: “Racketeering is a cancerous growth that at- 
tacks old unions, not new unions that are still weak eco- 
nomically and compensate for lack of strength with ideal- 
istic enthusiasms. The racketeer grasps the power that 
has been built up by an established union and uses it for 
predatory purposes. He is able to grasp this power when 
the democratic machinery for government of the union 
has been atrophied by neglect of members content with the 
monetary benefits their union has brought them. Strangely 
enough, although the labor movement has in recent years 
turned more and more to the government for help in deal- 
ing with its problems, with respect to racketeering it is 
bitterly opposed to legislation. Yet racketeering :.. isa 
crime which can be adequately dealt with only by legisla- 
tion and criminal punishment. It takes no prophet to di- 
vine that the inability of the labor movement to rid itself 
of racketeering will in the not distant future lead to ac- 
tion by Congress and state legislatures. And if the action 
must come over the opposition of organized labor rather 
than at its request, the legislation is not likely to distin- 
guish carefully between legitimate activities of labor off- 
cials and racketeering.” 


Here again it must be remembered that no blanket in- 
dictment can be drawn upon the basis of the practices 
here characterized. But the evil of racketeering is suff- 
ciently extensive to challenge labor leadership. 


Concerning the use by labor unions of political power 
Mr. Leiserson says: “The change in the bargaining posi- 
tion of organized workers was accomplished by united po- 
litical action of working people. Unorganized as well as 
organized labor voted solidly for the New Deal, and as 
wage earners gained economic strength, the political ac- 
tivity, influence, and power of organized labor grew apace. 
The political influence of business and industry correspond- 
ingly weakened, and to a large extent the position in the 
councils of government formerly held by the business 
leaders is now occupied by labor leaders. 


“Here the very success of the American labor move- 
ment may well prove to be its undoing. It is now faced 
with the same fateful issues that have confronted Eu- 
ropean labor movements, and those movements have sur- 
vived or been led to destruction by the manner in which 
they exercised their political strength. Having acquired 
economic and political power by united labor action to se- 
cure freedom and equality of rights and opportunities for 
wage earners, organized labor may use this power to 
maintain its unity by protecting its precious achievements 
and by vigilantly seeking to insure the same freedom and 
equality of opportunity to all other elements of the popu- 
lation; or it may engage in partisan politics, seek to feed 


8 Annals of the American Academy of Political and Social Sci- 
ence, November, 1942. ‘“ ‘Growing Pains’ of the American Labor 
Movement.” Vol. 224, pp. 1-9. 
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on its power, and use it to oppress and to dictate to the 
people of the country, including its own members.” 


Labor Union Philosophy 


Mr. Leiserson’s warning as to political action raises the 
whole question of the essential aims and purposes of the 
union movement. The central concept is collective bar- 

ining. The term is always subject to misleading or in- 
adequate interpretation. Bargaining connotes in many 
minds a crude process of presenting demands, haggling 
over them, and accepting compromises on the basis of “all 
we can get now.” This idea needs to be scrutinized. 

In the first place, much confusion has resulted from the 
contention that “labor is not a commodity.” This conten- 
tion has a strong ethical appeal and religious bodies have 
made much of it. If it means that labor is much more 
than a commodity it obviously states an important truth. 
As such it is recognized by the public and probably by 
most employers, for few persons would contend that the 
concept of a living wage, for example, has no other mean- 
ing than sufficient purchasing power to keep a worker go- 
ing at his machine. There are admitted social values in- 
volved. But if the statement that labor is not a commodity 
is taken literally it destroys the basis of collective bargain- 
ing. 

Put baldly, the worker’s approach to the employer is on 
the basis of something he has to sell—his labor. In basic 
economic terms a wage is the price of labor. And it is 
because the employer has to “buy” that labor and must 
bargain for it that workingmen have discovered the ad- 
vantage of making a collective contract governing the de- 
livery of labor. There is, to be sure, vastly more to la- 
bor unionism than the mass sale of labor, and there is 
much more to collective bargaining than negotiating a con- 
tract. But the workers stand to lose the whole rationale 
of unionism through any sentimentalized view of labor 
which overlooks the basic economic fact that in a capitalist 
society the “labor market” can operate with any approach 
to equity only as the workers can confront organized capi- 
tal with their own organized strength in determining the 
conditions upon which labor will sell its “commodity.” 
Perhaps a sound way to put the matter would be to say, 
Labor is not a commodity, but labor sells a commodity, 
and labor can protect what it is only if it can collectively 
influence the price of what it sells. 

Now the attainment of a status that makes collective 
bargaining effective has come about in large part through 
legislative—that is to say, political—action. What has 
been called the “Union Renaissance” began when the 
present Administration came to power. It was pointed 
out above that the gains achieved through federal legisla- 
tion—most notably the National Labor Relations Act— 
are still threatened by defiance of the law; they are also 
threatened by continual efforts to repeal the laws on which 
so much of labor’s security depends. Hence labor knows 
well that its stake in collective bargaining gives it a stake 
in the national elections. “Going into politics” is not 
necessarily a departure from the non-political tradition of 
American labor, which has been opposed to party endorse- 
ments. On the contrary it may be without any ideologi- 
cal slant whatever and without any relation to “labor 
party” movements. “Punishing our enemies and reward- 
ing our friends” is the time-honored slogan. It is what 
all “blocs” seek to do. 

The question is to what ends and on how wide a scale 
the policy is to be pursued. It has been suggested in high 
labor circles that labor should go to the polls in the next 
congressional elections to defeat every senator or repre- 
sentative who voted for the War Labor Disputes Act— 
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the “Smith-Connally Act,” to which further reference will 
be made below. Such a policy is decried in other high 
labor circles since it would mean focussing labor's politi- 
cal policy on one statute and applying a very inaccurate 
gauge in the appraisal of a candidate’s merits. But it 
would seem that the philosophy of the labor movement, 
centering primarily in collective bargaining, inevitably in- 
volves a political policy aimed at securing from govern- 
ment and maintaining through government the guarantees 
under which such bargaining can be effectually carried on. 


Practice and Theory 


The purpose of the National Labor Relations Act was 
to furnish these guarantees—and nothing more. But the 
National Labor Relations Board became involved in a con- 
flict over the interpretation of its functions. Mr. Leiserson 
took a strong stand against any effort to make the Board 
an instrument to accomplish for any labor group what it 
should do for itself. In the article already quoted he deplores 
the tendency on the part of organized labor to rely 
on the executive branch of government to gain objectives 
which should be won by its own strength. “In the face 
of a critical Congress,” he says, “now inclined to restrict 
the rights and privileges labor organizations have won, 
organized labor has concentrated its forces on the execu- 
tive branch, and, in spite of the urgency of the war pro- 
gram, has made demands with little restraint. If organ- 
ized labor were in a mood to take stock, it would discover 
that it is growing increasingly dependent on the executive 
branch of the government not only for those things that it 
ordinarily strives to get by collective bargaining with em- 
ployers, but also for the maintenance of its own member- 
ship and the stability of its structure as a combination of 
labor organizations. Indeed, organized labor now moves 
in a vicious circle: As it resorts more and more to po- 
litical action to achieve its objectives, ‘it tends to divide 
its members and to disrupt its organization; then it must 
appeal to government to use its coercive powers to force 
workers into the unions or to prevent members from re- 
signing. 

“Never before has the labor movement considered it 
wise to compel membership by government edict. For half 
a century Samuel Gompers preached the gospel of ‘vol- 
untarism’ and won its acceptance by most collective bar- 
gaining organizations. . . . Now, however, the labor or- 
ganizations seem to be of one mind, that they must get 
‘union security’ from the government.” And he doubts 
whether the unions really do build security “by having the 
government compel thousands, perhaps millions, of work- 
ing people to join or to remain members against their will. 
Will such people,” he asks, “be a source of strength or of 
weakness if employers do launch an antiunion drive?” 

Some will regard Mr. Leiserson’s strictures upon labor's 
“political action” as too sweeping, for the reason that all 
attempts to influence legislation and the election of candi- 
dates to office are political. Also, the present demands of 
labor on government are in the nature of asking a quid 
pro quo, a return for the agreement, which labor leaders 
on the whole have sought to keep, to refrain from striking 
during the war. It is illuminating, however, to set along- 
side his comments the reflections of some leading labor 
spokesmen. In their valuable book The Dynamics of In- 
dustrial Democracy* Messrs. Golden and Ruttenberg 
write: “The failure of industry and business—and the 
lion’s share of the responsibility belongs to industrial man- 
agement—to view America’s social and economic prob- 
lems realistically is responsible for bringing the govern- 


4Golden, Clinton S., and Ruttenberg, Harold J. New York, 
Harper and Brothers, 1942. Pp. 34-5. 
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ment into this field... . For more than five decades cor- 
porate management had been obstinate, blind, and un- 
yielding. Workers have always had plenty of problems, 
lots of troubles. Each time they organized for the purpose 
of doing something about them in direct negotiations with 
management, they were beaten back. When management 
was unable to do the beating back alone it did not hesitate 
to get the help of government by the use of police power 
and court injunctions. Every setback . .. taught organ- 
ized labor that it needed the help of government in the 
form of legal protection. To seek the government’s help 
ran against the natural grain of organized labor, which, 
for example, opposed federal unemployment compensation 
as late as 1932. But management’s ‘we shall not be 
moved’ attitude left no alternative. Slowly and reluctantly 
organized labor abandoned its policy of relying on its own 
strength and went to Congress, asking for governmental 
aid in extending the practices of collective bargaining. 

“There followed a period, then, during which too many 
leaders of management and organized labor lost sight of 
the underlying philosophy of collective bargaining ; name- 
ly, that workers and owners should, and can, solve many 
of their problems through joint negotiations. Manage- 
ment worked under the illusion that government ‘hung 
collective bargaining around our neck,’ while organized 
labor operated on an equally fallacious basis that it was 
up to the NLRB to get collective bargaining adopted. 
Thus the former pursued a policy of trying to repeal or 
emasculate the NIRA, while the latter well-nigh killed 
the NLRB by overloading it with complaints. Both 
sought to secure industrial peace from the councils of gov- 
ernment. Naturally they did not find it there because, in 
the last analysis, the solution to the problems of unions 
and management lay in their common local environment. 
The hectic first six years of the NLRB, surcharged with 
emotion, tell this story.” 


The War Labor Disputes Act 


Controversy at this moment centers in the application of 
the War Labor Disputes (Smith-Connally) Act. It illus- 
trates the confusion that attends the evolution of a na- 
tional labor policy in wartime. Congress, bent on enact- 
ing restrictive legislation, made mandatory the taking of a 
ballot by the National Labor Relations Board in the plant 
of any war contractor after a 30-day cooling-off period, 
to determine whether a pending dispute is to eventuate in 
a strike. The existence of the dispute is to be certified by 
the “representative of the employes” and this has been 
interpreted by the Attorney General to mean the represen- 
tative of any group of employes. The labor unions are 
aghast at the prospect of forced strike votes on the initia- 
tive of any minority group. It seems to cut directly across 
the fixed policy of majority representation for purposes of 
bargaining. Yet the Attorney General finds his interpre- 
tation supported in the Congressional debates—which al- 
though not conclusive on the point indicate so extensive a 
discussion as to create a presumption that Congress knew 
what it was doing when it omitted any limitation upon the 
size of an employe group which might initiate a “dispute” 
and so set in motion machinery that might lead to a strike. 
That the law may thus increase strikes rather than pre- 
vent them is feared by many, but at this writing it has 
had no test. 

The New York Times calls the situation resulting from 
this interpretation chaotic. Yet, as Attorney General 
Biddle points out, Congress rejected an amendment aimed 
—whether effectively or not—at safeguarding industry 
against disruption by insurgent minorities. 

This situation illustrates a difference between the pub- 
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lic approach, as represented by Congress, and the labor 
approach to the problem of continuity of production. Con. 
gress has approached the task as one of trying to approxi. 
mate 100 per cent security against strikes. Yet experi. 
ence indicates that such security is possible only as the 
workers are willing to stay on their jobs. That labor, as 
a whole, is not looking for chances to strike is clear from 
the record. 

On the face of the facts the number of strikes, in view 
of the no-strike pledge of organized labor, is indeed high, 
The National Industrial Conference Board, citing the fig. 
ures of the federal Bureau of Labor Statistics, notes that 
the 620,000 workers involved in strikes during the month 
of May represent a 2,000 per cent increase over Decem- 
ber, 1941. The Board thinks this figure the highest on 
record. The man-days thus lost in May were 1,275,000, 
This is a large figure. 

Yet seen in proportion to the total man-days worked— 
not over one per cent, surely—this number does not indi- 
cate that the strike is a major factor in the war production 
situation. And, when it is remembered that the May fig- 
ures were nearly twice the April figures, and over five 
times the March figures chiefly because of Mr. Lewis’ 
enterprise in April and May, the relative significance of 
strikes is seen in truer perspective. 

It should go without saying that strikes are not popu- 
lar with workingmen and their families. Yet when there 
is a will to strike in factory or mine it takes more power 
than our government has been able or willing to exercise 
to prevent the stoppage. A disciplined union knows what 
it wants, and with channels of communication what they 
are today a stoppage which is not technically a strike, and 
not within the reach of the law, can be tremendously effec- 
tive, especially in wartime. 


A Persistent Sense of Grievance 


In spite of the virtual disappearance of unemployment 
and the unprecedented rise in earnings in industrial occu- 
pations, organized labor is resentful over the failure of 
wages in recent months to keep abreast of the cost of liv- 
ing. It is true that wages have in some cases risen faster 
than the cost-of-living index, but the effort to check infla- 
tion through the War Labor Board's “Little Steel For- 
mula” left organized labor in a hostile mood. The base 
month for application of that formula is January, 1941. 
Since then the cost-of-living index of the Bureau of La- 
bor Statistics has risen 24.1 per cent, while wage increases 
are now allowed, in general, only up to the limit of 15 
per cent of their level at that time. It was because the 
United Mine Workers had already had more than their 
quota when the formula was announced that the fireworks 
occurred over the renewal of their contract. The com- 
plaints are doubtless more vigorous from union leaders 
because they are limited in what they can get for the rank 
and file—a big factor in maintaining organization loyalty. 

The deepest grievances are doubtless those we hear 
least about, because among the unskilled and the unor- 
ganized wages are far below the level attained by skilled 
union labor. 


Future Issues of Information Service 


During the next few weeks INFoRMATION SERVICE will 
carry, in addition to the annual review of pamphlet litera- 
ture, major articles on collaboration between science, phi- 
losophy and religion; the United Nations and the Soviet 
Union ; industrial cooperatives among Chinese refugees; 
the race riots in Detroit and New York; reconstruction in 
education ; the position of labor in the postwar world ; and 
the problem of power in the postwar world. 
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